CHAPTER XVI
SECRETARY OF STATE
IT was a remarkable piece of good fortune that
the office of the Secretary of State for War
was vacant when hostilities began. In the
spring of 1914 the Irish question had raised a
possibility of civil war. The famous " Curragh
Incident" made a flutter in the War Office and
brought about the resignation of several high
officials, including the then Secretary of State,
Colonel Seeley. The Prime Minister, Mr.
Asquith, took nominal charge, but in August it
was obvious that he would be absorbed in the
work of the Cabinet and must hand over the
War Office to another Minister. Everything
pointed to Kitchener as the man for the job.
By good chance he was on the spot; he had
had experience of administration; he was
known to be careful of expenditure; he was an
organizer of genius. Beyond and above all
such qualifications he. had an almost legendary
reputation and prestige. The Times of August
3 spoke for the whole country in suggesting that
he should be made Minister of War.
He entered on his duties on August 6, and Sir
George Arthur tells a story of his first appear-
ance at the War Office. A specimen of his
signature was required; pen and paper were
put in front of him, but the pen refused to work.
With a gesture of impatience the new Secretary
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